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Die Verkehrs Sprachen der Erde. Von Dr Franz Winterstein. Zweite 
vermehrte Auflage. Berlin : 1908. 52 pp. 

This interesting little book treats briefly of the present status of all 
languages of importance for human intercourse, particularly those that 
have been, more or less, or hoped to be, world -languages. Practically 
all living tongues of any great influence, from Abyssinian to Zapotec, are 
considered or at least mentioned. In the introductory pages the question 
of a "world-language" is touched upon, the author inclining to the 
view that some living language must ultimately become such, possibly 
English. The number of people speaking the chief languages of the 
world is estimated as follows : English somewhat fewer than 200,000,000 ; 
Russian, 100,000,000 ; German (counting those speaking it in America, 
etc. ) 87,000,000; Dutch 9,000,000 ; Spanish 45,000,000; Portuguese 
22,000,000 ; Italian 38,000,000 ; French 47,000,000 ; Greek 3,000,000 ; 
Chinese 400,000,000 ; Japanese 46,000,000 ; Arabic 55,000,000 ; Ma- 
lay 25,000,000; Turkish 25,000,000; Hindustani 100,000,000, etc. 
Among the "mixed languages " and jargons referred to are the Papia- 
mento of Curacao, Negro- English of Guiana and Guinea, " pigeon Ger- 
man " of Kiau-Chau, "pigeon English" of the East Indies, "pigeon 
French " of Farther India, " pigeon Russian " of the Kiachta region on 
the Siberian border, the " Dschue tongo " (Jewish language) of Dutch 
Guiana — in America the " Chinook Jargon ' ' seems to have been missed. 
The section relating to America (pp. 34-41), indeed, needs revision and 
the elimination of such statements as that on page 34 that the natives of 
Alaska "speak the Slove -dialect, a mixture of Russian, Indian, and 
Eskimo." Also the one on pages 37-38, to the effect that Aztec "is 
divided into many dialects, particularly Tarascan, Otomi, and Zapotec ; 
in Yucatan it is called Maya or Quiche, in Central America Cakchiquel. ' ' 
There are some misprints also ; e. g. , Ayamara, Guayakum, etc. Dr 
Winterstein is a patriotic German, and urges his countrymen to keep 
their own speech and spread it abroad over the whole earth. English, 
he thinks, has perhaps reached its highest level, and German has nothing 
to fear from other competitors — so Hie gut Deutsch allewege 1 

Alexander F. Chamberlain. 

Mata-Hari oder Wanderungen eines indonesischen Sprachforschers durch die 
drei Reiche der Natur. Von Prof. Dr Renward Brandstetter. 
Luzern : E. Haag, 1908. 55 p. 

This monograph, whose title, Mala-hari, "The eye of day," is the 
Malay name for the sun, forms the fifth in the author's series of " Malayo- 
Polynesian Researches " and is an etymological-psychological study of ap- 
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pellations of animals, plants, and inanimate objects, natural phenomena, 
etc. , their distribution, and religious, euphemistic and poetical periphrases 
in use for many of them. Many words have one chief type with some sub- 
ordinate ones ; others have no generally prevalent type, but (e. g. " gold ' ' ) 
as many as six different types, besides, occasionally, borrowings from Sans- 
krit. " Sun " has two principal types, represented by Tagal arau and 
Toba ari, and six subordinate types seen in Bimanese liro, Magindanao 
esnah, Old Buginese tikaq and eyo, Batak sidumadah, Buginese esse 
The ideas at the root of the names of the sun in Malayo-Polynesian lan- 
guages are "bright," "flame," "fire," etc. The same word is often 
used for "day." In the Ibanag language of the Philippines the word 
cognate with west, the widespread name for " iron," signifies " iron axe." 
Among the terms for which no single widespread dominant type appears 
are those for "gold," "valley," "cloud," "milk," "bat," "bee," 
"honey"; those having notably widespread and dominant types are, 
among others, "wood " (tree), " crocodile." Cognate words signify in 
one language "wind," in another "storm," and "the meanings dew, 
rain, mist, cloud, interchange in great variety. ' ' The words- for ' ' sea ' ' 
and "salt," tasik and asih, may be related; "blood" and "sap" are 
likewise often represented by cognate words. Some of the words for 
"dog" are peculiar in seeming to be cognate with certain terms for 
" fowl." The " cat " is named onomatopoetically/«^a in Dayak, meyo'n 
in Toba, or with a calling-term, as in Malay kutjih. The terms for 
"wind," "breath," etc., lie at the basis of expressions for "life," 
" soul," and the like. In Macassar love-songs, or kelongs, akin, " wind," 
is used for " love." In Dayak rantah danum huah-e (his soul rejoices) 
signifies literally, " the water within him rejoices." Of religious, euphe- 
mistic, and poetic periphrases the following may serve as examples : Ma- 
lay mata oyer, "eye of water," for "spring"; Menangkabau buho 
anih, "flower of wind," for "breeze"; Buginese weloh-palodjah, 
" flower of water," for " foam " ; Malay segara hidjau, " green sea," 
for " meadow " ; Toba naga sumambit, " hanging snake," for " liana " ; 
Macassar tu ri kayu, "the man on the tree," for "monkey." In Bugi- 
nese poetry occur figures such as nawempam-puha le tikaq-e, " the sun is 
a flower that opens," for "the sun rises." In Bum the areca-nut is 
called fifin meha, or ' ' red lips, ' ' because it makes the lips red. The 
terms for "wind," "storm," "cloud," "rain," "water," "dew," 
etc., on pages 12-17, 41-44, furnish some material in addition to that in 
Churchill's monograph on " Weather Words of Polynesia ' ' {Mem. Amer. 
Anthrop. Assoc, 1907, 11, 1-98). 

Alexander F. Chamberlain. 



